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COST ACCOUNTS ON SOME NEW YORK FARMS 
C. E. Lapp! 
INTRODUCTION 


Few results of farm cost accounts have been published. The Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture, has 
published results of complete sets of cost accounts for a number of farms 
in Minnesota,? while several other States have published results of limited 
studies of the cost of farm products. 

In this bulletin results are given from complete sets of cost accounts on 
New York farms for the years 1912 and 1913. -In 1912 accounts were 
closed on eighteen farms. Fourteen of these were real farms, run in a 
practical manner, and the results are sufficiently accurate to be used for 
further study. During that year much experimenting was done with 
various methods of accounting. In 1913 accounts were obtained from 
thirty-three farms. 


METHODS USED IN INVESTIGATION 
SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 


The system of accounting used was essentially the same as that described 
in Warren’s Farm Management and by the writer in another publication? 
On each farm an inventory was made at the beginning and at the end of 
the year, care being taken to get the actual farm value of each article 
inventoried. In the case of animals, the value was placed at what the 
owner could get for them at a normal sale. Hay, grain, stalks, and other 
supplies were inventoried at the market price, less the cost of marketing. 

Each farmer had two account books, one marked Work Report and 
the other marked Ledger. In the work report a record was kept of all the 
man hours and the horse hours worked on the farm, classified on separate 
pages under the name of the enterprise for which the work was done. 
In the ledger an account was kept of all the money paid out or received. 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his appreciation of the carefulness and reliability of the farmersy 
who cooperated in this work. Thanks are due also to Professor G. F. Warren, under whose direction 
the work was done, for many helpful suggestions and criticisms; to Professor K. C. Livermore, Professor 

Thompson, and D. S. Fox, of Cornell University, for many valuable suggestions; and to E. H. 
Thomson and C. M. Bennett, of the office of Farm Management, United States Department of Agriculture, 
for assistance and encouragement in collecting the data. 

Results of accounts kept by E. B. Brunson and E. V. K. Dwinelle on six farms are included. All the 
accounts except on these six farms were kept in cooperation with the Office of Farm Management, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

2 Cooper, T. B. The cost of Minnesota dairy products. Minnesota A Bag = hig” Bul. 124. 


Hays, W. M., and Parker, E. C. Cost of producing farm products. Bur. Bul. 48. 
i ee W. The cost of producing Minnesota farm products, 1908- moras * feeacenan Agr. Exp. Sta. 
ul. 145. 


3 Ladd, C. E. A system of farm accounting. U.S. Agr. Dept. Farmers’ bul. 572:1-15. 1914. 
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These amounts were entered under separate accounts in the ledger as the 
transactions occurred. Transfers of feed or other items from one enter- 
prise to another were made in the ledger. 

At the end of the year the total number of man hours worked on the 
farm was found from the work report. The total cost of labor was found 
from the ledger. To find the labor cost per hour, the total cost was 
.divided by the total hours worked. All labor was then charged at this 
rate to the various enterprises, according to the number of hours worked 
on each. The cost of horse labor was found and distributed in the same 
way. The cost of equipment use for the year was distributed among the 
various enterprises on the basis of the number of horse hours worked on 
each enterprise. 

Where manure was used, ordinarily 40 per cent of the value of the manure 
and 4o per cent of the cost of applying it was charged to the crop receiving 
the application; 30 per cent of each value was charged to the next crop 
on the same field; 20 per cent to the third crop; and 1o per cent to the 
fourth. These percentages were varied somewhat according to the physical 
characteristics of the soil. 

Further details of the system used may be Banke in either of the two 
references already cited. ' 


METHOD OF COOPERATING 


The work was undertaken, not as an extension, but as an investigative, 
enterprise. In most cases farmers were not asked to cooperate. After 
the first year so many farmers applied for the opportunity that the question 
became one of selecting those who seemed most ae to keep accurate 
records. 

The College furnished all account books, and the college representative 
visited the farms to inspect the accounts, aided in taking inventories, 
and closed the accounts at the end of the year. Factors were worked 
on all the accounts at the end of the year, and these, together with a 
letter of explanation and criticism of results, were sent to the farmer. 
In return for these services, the College received a copy of each cooperator’s 
books, with the understanding, however, that in using individual results 
the cooperator’s name should not be given. -The cooperators as a whole 
have done their part of the work faithfully, and each year a large propor- 
tion have kept on with the work for the following years. 


FARMS STUDIED 


TYPES OF FARMING 


Several types of farming are represented in the study. In 1913, out of 
thirty-one farms twenty-two had herds of five or more cows. Five of 


x 
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these herds consisted of purebred stock, and seventeen were grade herds 
or largely grades with a few purebreds. Many of these dairymen had 
cash crops to sell, some of these crops being potatoes, cabbage, beans, 
hay, wheat, buckwheat, apples, hops, tobacco, and peas. The remaining 
nine farmers kept only enough cows for home use, or perhaps sold a small 
surplus of milk or butter to neighbors. One of the nine farmers in this 
class fed steers, one fed sheep and steers, and one fed dry stock through 
the winter, in order to obtain manure and to make use of straw, bean 
pods, cornstalks, or poor hay. These nine farmers were selling such crops 
as potatoes, cabbage, beans, hay, wheat, apples, grapes, and small fruits. 

Several of the farms that are located near large cities raised truck crops 
to a considerable extent. 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS COOPERATING 
The average farm of New York State, according to the United States 
Census of 1910, comprises 102.2 acres, of which 68.8 acres are improved. 
The farms for which accounts were kept in 1913 average 203.6 acres and 
111.5 crop acres. The fact that these farms are about twice as large as 
the average should be kept in mind in interpreting the results of the study. 


RESULTS 
MAN LABOR 
The usual wages paid for farm help in 1912 and 1913 ranged from 

$1.25 to $2 a day for help given one or two meals; from $25 to $32 a month, 
with board; from $30 to $40 a month, without board. Higher wages were 
usually paid for short periods of time in the summer, and lower wages 
for the winter months. The cost of man labor on the farms studied is 
given in table r: | 


TABLE 1. Cost or MAN Lasor, INCLUDING Boarp, House RENT, AND ALL OTHER 


EXPENSE 
<a — — _ —_ Ta. iS 2S 
Number | Average cost | Average number | f 
Year of of man labor of man hours ee eh 
farms per farm per farm I . 
| 

C0 TS ee ees ete ner 13 $1,416.33 9 ,009 $0.1572 
SIRECANIS sg Bethe ad's nw 2 Pasa 3I 1,561.80 9,158 0.1705 


Nine farms had a labor cost of more than $2,000, while eleven had 
a labor cost of less than $1000. One farm worked 2:,743 man hours 
and had an average of about seven men; one farm worked 3695 man hours 
and had an average of about one and one-half men. Four farms had 


eat) 
~r 
[o> 
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a labor cost of less than 12 cents an hour, seven had a labor cost of more 
than 20 cents an hour, and twenty-three had a labor cost between 15 
and 20 cents an hour. 

The average distribution of labor costs is shown in table a: 


TABLE 2. AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR CosTs 


1912 | 1913 
Average cost | Percent | Average cost | Per cent 
per farm of total per farm of total 
Gashepaldtiese cess tnt Tae | $517.30 36 $587.11 38 
Boardtfurgnished!.\: 3 2. ss. | 224.68 16 159.37 10 
House rent and miscellaneous) 

SUP PMeSey teres e ee ass ae 38.83 3 66.83 4 
Unpaid family labor......... 102.98 7 174.49 II 
Oneratar'siabors,c2 152 oe 532.54 38 574.00 | 

OL ALT Le wre cvinteketee ake $1,416.33 $1,561.80 
} 


— — 


The amount paid in cash was about equal to the value of the operator’s 
labor. Twenty farms used some family labor other than the operator’s. 
Thirty-seven farms furnished board, and eleven farms furnished tenant 
houses, to labor. 

HORSE LABOR 

In finding the cost of horse labor, the cost of keeping work horses was 
not separated from the cost of keeping boarded horses and the cost of 
raising colts. All horses were reduced to a horse unit basis, two colts 
or one horse being counted as equal to one horse unit. 

In 1912, on fourteen farms, there were 73.8 horse units, made up of 
72 work horses and 3.5 colts. In 1913, on thirty-one farms, there were 
189.8 horse units, made up of 173.5 work horses, 4 boarded horses, and 
24.6 colts. Colts were raised in 1912 on four farms, and in 1913 on fifteen 
farms. The averages that concern horse labor are given in table 3: 


TABLE 3. AVERAGE VALUE PER Horse UNIT, AND OTHER FACTORS 


Average number of|Average number of 

Average | Average crop acres cattle units Average | Average 
value size | number | number 

: Year per of of work | of horse 

horse farm Pe | Per pee Per horses units 
unit (acres) ae | work fica work |per farm|per farm 

| horse horse 
= | 

MO ARe Meee crntay sie, & Pabeh Sch uener ae $175.34] 220.9 103.9 | 20.20 19.0 S70) 5.14 Sige 

ROMA oe aahis hia Mike Ase ae ee 156.49] 203.6 TTr.5 | 19.92 1.8 3.890 5.6 6.12 
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The average value per horse unit on different farms varied from $74.10 
to $267.56. The cheapest horses were on a small, gravelly farm, where 
small, light animals were used; the highest-priced horses were on a large 
farm with a very heavy clay soil. One farm had an average of 11.5 work 
horses for the year, while the smallest number was 2. The number of 
crop acres per work horse varied with the size of farm and the crops raised. 
One farm of 172 acres had 41.3 crop acres per work horse. On this farm 
there were 22 acres of hay, 7 acres of oats and wheat, and 12 acres of 
potatoes, for each work horse. One farm of 53 acres had 11 crop acres 
per work horse. The average figure for crop acres per work horse checks 
closely with the results for farms of the same size in Livingston and Jeffer- 
son Counties.* 

The cost of keeping a horse unit for one year is apportioned as shown 
in table 4: 


TABLE 4. DistrrpuTion oF Cost oF KEEPING A Horse UNIT FOR ONE YEAR 
(73.8 horse units in 1912, 189.8 horse units in 1913) 


1912 1913 
Average cost | Per cent | Average cost | Per cent 
per horse of total | per horse of total 
unit cost | unit cost 
Forage and bedding......... $42.96 27 $40.90 28 
CA SU  e nGe  e PRG E: 36 46.39 32 
RET SP he ra. Ae 4.24 3 4.87 3 
Veterinary and medicine... .. 2.00 I 0.69 I 
DAPMUIADOL <0). che Ne eg ie ees es 2a car 15 22.97 16 
Equipment labor... ......... 0.82 I 0.67 I 
Wserot putldings. ..2......2. 5-75 3 5.92 4 
MNES oo. is ae, alge 2 oh'a1e « s 8.77 5 7.82 5 
Miascellancous............... Cote Wie rasa. k 2.63 2 
MOTE ERECIAUITOTLS 5.175 .a!- ta coon tahe <n, 0 *14.03 9 TI2.10 8 
SSS NC | a da a $160.22 $144.96 
NIE andy oo ess sresecs «30s $12.34 $12.63 
Miscellaneous receipts. ...... 0.28 %.93 
Total manure and mis-| 
GEIlANCOUS. Uns skes sles $12.62 $15.96 
RUEUGCOSUT. ¢ tel cscs Aube Gis $147.60 $129.00 


* Appreciation on four farms. 
t+ Appreciation on eight farms. 


The average cost of keeping a horse unit for one year, after deducting 
value of manure and miscellaneous receipts, was $147.60 in 1912 and 


‘Warren, G. F. Some important factors for success in general farming and in dairy farming. Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 3490: 670. 
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$129 in 1913. The total cost of forage, bedding, and grain per horse 
unit was $100.68 in 1912 and $87.29 in 1913. All grain and forage was 
cheaper in 1913 than in 1912. Seven farms had a forage and bedding 
cost per horse unit below $30, while for eight farms this cost was above 
$55. Of the seven farms with a low cost, five were in regions where 
there was a shortage in forage and bedding that year. 

Four farms had a grain cost of less than $30 per horse unit, and eleven 
farms had a grain cost of over $60 per horse unit. None of the farms 
with a low forage and bedding cost: had a low grain cost. On two of 
the farms with a low grain cost alfalfa hay was used for feed; on one the 
horses were worked an average of only 1.8 hours a day; and on the fourth 
the horses were kept in very poor condition. Four of the farms with 
a high grain cost had a low forage and bedding cost, and seemed to replace 
forage with grain. 

Six farms had a man labor cost per horse unit of more than $35. None 
of these had winter dairies or much winter work, and so probably spent 
more chore time on horses than was necessary. Four of these farms 
kept horses in a building separate from the other stock, and labor was 
inefficiently used in doing chores. Eleven farms had a man labor cost 
per horse unit of less than $15. All of these had barns very efficiently 
arranged for doing chores. 

The relation of the amount of business done to the cost of horse labor 
is shown in table 5: 


TABLE 5. RELATION OF SIZE OF BuSINESS TO Cost PER Hour OF HorsE LABor, 1913 


<r 


Number nips Se Cost per 
Size of business measured in total horse hours of an fe Sl horse 
farms a oe hour 
ours 

[DSSS aihoy 0.0 CRP ce MEO aiges pie. oust ceks Sig oth 8 QAI $ 0.1788 
BOOT 5G OOO...) Shake Silat ORME le Bae eee gs ee ae 9 3,954 0.1730 
BOOTH 7 ,OOOG nas IIe ARit Gets 2 cGemye Oty eat te Re Loo 7 6,200 0.1465 
Wier VGOOOie. goo teas etek hele oe Me toes serene ce ae | 7 9,442 0.1287 


Records for eight farms are given in both the rgr12 and 1913 tabulations. 
Horses on these farms were fed more when feed was cheaper. The com- 
parative quantities of feed for the two years are shown in table 6: 


TABLE 6. AVERAGE QUANTITIES OF FEED PER Horse UNIT PER YEAR ON EIGHT 
FARMS IN I9I12 AND ON THE SAME FARMS IN I913 


1912 1913 


Pounds) of -erainicces Cae ope ois ee alpacas 2 eee ne eae 3,846 4,434 
Pounds of toragecand: Deddimn orn. muster eee eee. tonne 7,099 7,960 
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EQUIPMENT 
Important special machinery — such as cream separators, incubators, 
and gasoline engines, which are not used with horses — was inventoried 
under the enterprises for which it was used. All other machinery, 
including harnesses and small tools, was inventoried under Equipment. 
The costs for this equipment are given in table 7: 


TABLE 7. EqQuipMEent Costs 


| Nl 
Per cent of 
Num- | Investment | Invest- -- \Cost per/Cost per 
Year | ber of jin equipment) ment per Sg do hy ® crop horse 
farms per farm crop acre | annual cost acre hour 
TOL2<\... 13 $981. 46 $9.80 |$249.62 | 25.4 | $2.49 | $0.0503 
POLS. .\. 31 922.93 8.28 | 271.56 | 29.4 2.44 0.0513 


One farm owned equipment worth $341, and one owned equipment 
worth $1902.50. The annual cost of equipment per crop acre was $2.49 in 
1912 and $2.44 in 1913. The use of equipment was charged on the basis 
of the horse hours used on each enterprise. The use of equipment cost 
5.03 cents per horse hour in 1912 and 5.13 cents in 1913. 

The average distribution of the annual cost of equipment is shown 
in table 8: 


TABLE 8. AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL Cost OF EQUIPMENT 


1912 al 1913 
Per cent | Per cent 
Average cost | Average cost 
per farm ee per farm sage 
| 
MIR DTECIATION. cis . 53% wcheie eee $ 99.01 39 | $124.43 45 
JOSS) 9 (2h 39.66 | 16 | 38.86 14 
REE POMBE a Ss Cure Klig.c vara oss 1.08 I | 1.53 2 I 
Use of buildings.:.......... 29.38 12 | 34.86 13 
SEE RE eS tea Tafs aha ene tle 49.07 | 19 | 46.07 17 
POPETUMAION cco ss wie sat dia hein 19.75 | 8 | 18.86 v4 
MURINE GEIOE oes il vig ne see vig | 5.94 | 2 | 3.64 I 
TSM MUTICOUS 5 0c Fo 5 wine sow x wwe | 8.40 | 3 | 7.20 2 
BUGTAISCOSE oes wonton i 4 ies $252.29 $275.45 
Miscellaneous receipts....... $2.67 | $3.89 
a a eee $249.62 | $271.56 


The average annual depreciation on equipment was 10.1 per cent of 
the average inventory in 1912, and 13.5 per cent of the average inventory 
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in 1913. The inventory value of equipment is of course much less than 


the cost when new. 
CROPS 


TIMOTHY AND CLOVER HAY ay 


In its climate, soils, and markets, New York State is well adapted 
for hay production. Nearly all the farms in the State raise hay. Of the 
total area in crops on cooperating farms, 38 per cent in 1912, and 34 per cent 
in 1913, was in timothy and clover. This percentage varied from 9 to 
62 on individual farms. Only one farm with which accounts have been 
kept did not raise timothy and clover; this farm raised alfalfa. On several 
farms the hay account included small fields of alfalfa or oat and pea 
hay. These farms were not included in the tabulation. The average 
yield of timothy and clover hay for New York State was 1.25 tons per 
acre in 1912, and 1.14 tons per acre in 1913.> The average yield on the 
cooperating farms was slightly higher than the average for the State. 
One farm had an average yield of 2.5 tons per acre, while on one farm 
the yield was only 0.66 ton per acre. Both these farms, however, made 
a profit in producing hay. 

The data concerning the production of timothy and clover hay are 
given in table 9. Very little of this hay was marketed during the year. 


TABLE 9. AVERAGES FOR TIMOTHY AND CLOVER Hay 


1912 1913 
Wisin berok farts. ck eee rk Uae ee oO oe PGA rea eee 12 23 
Potalemum ber iGk ACHES ahi Vie ete hace eel | ie eae tt aes cae te 487.5 823.7 
‘otal waeld: wnLOnSAe ivos/s Ce ees Sate crane eae eee ee ore 679.5 1185.9 
Waeldqper acre’ im CONS... kia.) te ee Ses Oo ey aan ee eee 1.39 1.44 
Waluiesper actet ts Noo. eching eh ete Seep aeae ee eevee came, ne ae $15.53 $16.34 
COST PEM ACTOS Vizicc 5 Mid ese ot ete hee GOA, es ote Me cana? 12.58 12.3 
Pronit Perracres 2) seas cele bine tea ok eee oe eee eet eee ee 2.95 4.03 
Wale (oer COU. «5c: nips ob Gekt =, Me eh eae cornea te Ream ees | sparrows $11.35 
Gostsper toms): o,f Pade Cent oe eae Ae eee coh rae 9.03 8.55 
Proht*per tome... oh; ook Wit ke eee eee ete > eee 2.12 2.80 
Profit per man hotness 21 fa so Ao eee eee Feehan Se $0.27 $0.37 
Man hours periacre tac «rote oe oe ee ets II .03 10.80 
Horse hours per acre sek. ha > ore, Sa ee ene ee Reni 10.50 10.25 
Cost. per acre aside from marketing .\.4:10. cn. «2 ee eee $12.11 
Cost per ton aside fromimanketinio’ 77 fs y- tee ae ee eat eee 8.41 
Man ‘hours, per acre aside from marketing. sca. see one Rites ener 10.17 
Horse: hours) per acre aside fronmmmariketiney nee eee ie) meen 9.74 


6 U.S. Agr. Dept. Yearbook 1913: 418. 
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The value per ton used in the computation is in most cases farm value, 
and, includes each year some hay of poor quality inventoried at $8.50 
or $9 a ton. 

Only five farms showed a loss on the hay account. One farm with a 
yield of 1.8 tons per acre made a profit of $8.75 per ton. Fourteen farms 
made a profit per man hour of 50 cents or more. 

The number of man hours per acre varied from 5.76, on a farm that 
harvested 100 acres with an average yield of only 1 ton per acre, up to 
21.5, on a farm with a yield of 13 tons per acre. The latter farm was 
- also very rough and hilly, and its hay was distributed in several small, 
rough, irregular fields. The number of horse hours on these two farms 
were 7.52 and 14.53, respectively. 

In 1913, of 1185.9 tons of hay raised, 78.7 tons were marketed during the 
year. Some was held for sale later. The cost of production was separated 
from the cost of marketing. The use of buildings was charged as a cost 
of production. All time and charges beginning with the pressing of the 
hay or the removal of the hay from the mow, and including delivery to 
car or market, were charged to cost of marketing. 

Most of the hay was sold on the understanding that the buyer should 
pay for the pressing. All marketing costs were figured on this basis and 
do not include the cost of pressing. In most cases the farmer furnished the 
men to pitch the hay to the press. The cost of marketing this hay is 
shown in table to: 


TABLE 10. Cost oF MARKETING 78.74 TONS oF Hay, 1913 


r: —= — = <== 


IORI Ge). 0 a's e830 “g 2 ds Aa wig da Se > 905 pata e+ gaa 6.54 
REISER EM 0028 oo oso ain oye OAS Vie Gea Marne Be, alo agent 5.21 
IIIS So age er ene pee a inet rene Bee ee: 3.00 
MTC POR TGS 5. aes as a lek ases aloud nn 24, uk OO od Rieke wins CD $1.14 
ESE CATER CIS GE TIGIUOKL CFs vis ieiss< arches toss c_3 Saget fie Ceti eie ccBeoat Pee 0.72 
ORM ETON RAIN, (0, A200 5 0, a, «tale ays use haem a ie AE al ems Calne « aaa 0.2 
BEES CONUHIOINTON Teme 4 bs Ts eclte otln ee Were eer Rh: | $2.09 


The average distribution of the cost of producing hay in 1912 and in 
1913 is shown in table 11. 

The hay crop has a smaller proportion of its total cost in labor than has 
any other crop grown on these farms. Labor (man, horse, and equipment) 
amounted to over thirty per cent of the total cost. Use of land, and manure 
and fertilizer, were the next most important costs. 
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TABLE 11. AVERAGES FOR Hay 


I912 1913 
| oJ 
Percent | - Per cent 
Average cost Of total Average cost of total 
per acre ast per acre seer 
Seed. ack tens ome = seat ek Phoete $0.98 8 $1.07 9 
Fertilizer and manure........ 3.03 2 2.78 22 
Man viabortanceet- tick Patti oe: 1.67 13 1.80 15 
lalorsen ilove, 4 olin Sabo 1.70 13 1.47 12 
BHquipment labor...) 4. 0.58 5 0.51 4 
Wsevomlandier met. rence. 3.61 29 207 30 
Wserof buildings gcse nein 1.00 8 1.00 8 
Wiscellameoustee eit. cr-et- ay. OsOT Areas | 0.01 | >. 
Rotal Costes somiieoe eee $12.58 $12.31 
OATS 


Oats are the most widely grown grain in New York State. In 1912 and 
1913 all except one of the cooperating farms raised oats. 

There are several reasons why many New York farmers raise oats even 
though the account may show a loss. On many farms oats are grown as 
a nurse crop with which to seed timothy and clover. Oats are also used 
very extensively as horse feed. The work on this crop comes at a time of 
the year when few other crops compete with it for labor. Oat straw is the 
chief bedding on many farms. 

The data concerning the production of oats are given in table 12: 


TABLE 12. AVERAGES FOR OATS 


1912 1913 
IN‘Ginber Of Farms: |)... ae Pec ooe ee wee On ene eae 10. 27 
Totaltnumiberioracnes. -h ice remcios meme erie ee Wane ic Reese 107.0 474.3 
Totaluy tela of prainiin bushels teas eee te ice teeta oe | 4,723.0 16,661.5 
Wieldvot eran per acre im DuSmels. cc quiere oh cite Sereno eer tare 44.14 35.13 
Waliiewper ACKEo a... / oe asa ceea oe oe ee ee eee $20.62 $19.40 
Cost ypem acre i): 2A. s,s tee Pe ce ee ae eee ee ee 23.51 22.34 
Lossper acre 2.720 B86 io ane oreo ee ee Cie ae te eae 2.89 2.94 
Value:per bushel jot-prain tee et ene eee ta eh | $0.39 $0.45 
@6st per bushel of eramie. yor see ee See eo ese St ay: 0.46 | 0.53 
Loss per bushel of grain:...................5 es -5 estes | 0.07 0.08 
Loss per man hour: far eee ee ee $.12 $.13 
Man ‘hours pervacre? orp cn eo. cece ct eic ee tte on errs ee eee 23.85 21.91 
Horse hours per acre um 26 eee ee ee ee ee et eta Bane 30.80 
Pounds of commercial fertilizers petal cesar a annensnee vie etins eal | er amen t201 


* Without straw. 
+ Average for the 19 farms on which commercial fertilizer was used. 
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The average yield of oats in New York State was 30.8 bushels in 1912 
and 33.5 bushels in 1913.6 The average yield on the farms studied was 
higher in 1912 thanin 1913. The farms studied in 1912 were located more 
generally in the grain-producing sections of the State. The average yield 
for 1913 is close to the average for the State for that year, and all the 
cost factors are probably more typical of the State as a whole than are 
the factors for 1912. 

Eight farms raised oats at a cost of less than $20 an acre, and on one 
farm the cost was as low as $13.30 an acre. This farm raised oats after 
potatoes, without plowing the land for the oats; in this way a large part 
of the labor cost was saved. 

Seven farms made a profit in producing oats. One farm raised 73.6 
bushels per acre at a cost of $19.20. This farm made a profit of $14.09 
per acre, or 58 cents per man hour, on its oats. 

The average distribution of the cost of raising oats is shown in table 13: 


TABLE 13. AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Cost OF PRODUCING Oats 


1912 | 1913 

Average cost Bet cent | Average cost | Per cent 

per acre sv per acre of ae 
MS Si cies eee sees $2.04 9 $1.20 5 
Fertilizer and manure........! 3.90 17 5.57 25 
MPMI ore 2 ys Se ee 3.83 16 3.60 16 
SS 5.72 24 4.59 21 
Equipment labor............ | 1.58 7 1.59 7 
SS 3.70 16 3.83 17 
Weeiof buildings............. 1.24 5 0.69 3 
METI ee eee | Laie 5 0.90 4 
(0 ii A 0.30 I 0.20 I 
Miscellaneous............... 0.08 Joveeeeees 0.17 I 

es ar ar $23.51 | $22.34 


Labor cost (man, horse, and equipment) represents from 45 to 50 per 
cent of the total cost of growing oats. Use of land constitutes only from 
16 to 17 per cent of the total cost. The fertilizer and manure charge 
against oats is rather large. Most of the manure, however, is not applied 
directly to the oats, but is the estimated residual value from manure on 
the previous crop, which is generally a cultivated crop and ordinarily 
receives a large quantity of manure. 


6U.S. Agr. Dept. Yearbook 1913: 391. 
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SILAGE CORN 


Many dairy farmers in New York State have ceased to raise corn for 
grain, and now raise this crop for silage only. This is a relatively new 
enterprise for most farmers, and the yields, costs, and values for silage 
corn are less known than are those for the older crops. 

In order to obtain the total yield of silage corn on each farm, the silos 
were measured and their capacity was computed on the basis of tables 
given in King’s Physics of Agriculture. The value per ton was estimated 
as about one-third that of timothy hay. This value was varied somewhat 
with the quality of the silage, the amount of grain contained, and other 
factors. 

The data concerning the production of silage corn are given in table 14: 

TABLE 14. AVERAGES FOR SILAGE CORN 


IgI2 1913 
Pieper Ob tans. 2 ake Aas ee Me clk 6 SR Gia feeetenne Peete 7 21 
skotalemimaler Ol acres an manicure eve caw sect cheba, Sestee eomstal ner eee teenee IOI.0 262.8 
Picea elem Gb OTS Ae moe a lalens <epevc ttn ty (a tile vas coiekepe epeaceteel merase 809.0 1,659.5 
ME AMICT GEE 11) (LOMSE A ape. itn Rete ne tease ce ieee ae Rete 8.01 6.31 
Weltiennieh ACtCs fins waelin avant aire c.ekace ee cal Neca Ree eeu $33 .00 $26.04 
GREER AChOp. centre Ae oces opal aE Dae Ghana: llpet te ace arene 31°27 32.59 
Geb Or lass per aeies it. te thd omhaase Maas mers Orman oe eee ee 1-73;|, > oo 
DAMS ER LORE Sire. credo cio ete Whos Aa ob aie ayers Lal ete A armen ere Ree $4.12 $4.12 
SERIE GOCE RUOING. lye CFE es tGy costa lobe oo sh Chace tty se Elo Coir tone Beat PM 3.90 5.16 
ProtiOrwoss per WOM cn es tewkoier kee se cae Eire yet oer see 0.22 — 10m 
Prot oF lOssper man hOur nate oka oat ctas Ble eh Oe aaa $0.05 | ' —$o.16 
an MOIS PERACKE Ss A tea euctee yeas e vis, bean alee eae eyecare BTA: 41.8 
Horseshours periacre sieht eee Ser Enc oe a 52.9 59.4 
Pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre..................... BAR A sethn T3288 


* Average for the 14 farms that used commercial fertilizer on corn. 


Weather conditions in 1912 were favorable for the production of corn, 
and the yield was 8.o1 tons per acre. On September 8, 1913, there was a 
hard freeze throughout most of New York State. Few fields of corn had 
been cut at that time and the crop was heavily damaged. This accounts 
for the low yield of 6.31 tons per acre for 1913. 

The best yield of silage corn for the two years was 11 tons per acre. 
One farm had a yield as low as 3.29 tons per acre. Four farms in 1912 and 
five in 1913 produced silage corn for less than $4.12 a ton. 

The average distribution of the cost of raising silage corn is shown in 
table 15. 
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TABLE 15. AveERAGE DistRIBUTION OF Cost OF PRODUCING SILAGE CORN 
af 1912 1913 
Average Per cent Average Per cent 
cost per of total cost per of total 
acre cost acre cost 
eS ies vn Was oe ee $0.70 2 $0.89 3 
Fertilizer and manure........ 5.88 19 6.41 20 
MOMEIIBIEEYOT ocyoe Sie sve sce o's 5.85 19 6.86 21 
Se re 8.85 28 8.67 27 
Equipment labor............ 2.66 9 3.04 9 
Es 3.18 10 3.39 10 
Weecr buildings............. 1.68 5 1.52 5 
Filling machinery........... 2.08 7 1.43 4 
MISCENANIEOUS: oF .5. ce. ee. 0.39 I 0.38 I 
UES hr $31.27 $32.59 


The labor cost of raising silage corn is about 56 per cent of the total 
cost. The next most important costs are for fertilizer and manure, which 
amount to about 20 per cent of the total, and use of land, which is 1o per 
cent of the total. The cost for use of buildings was estimated high enough 
to cover interest and annual depreciation on the silo. This charge is 
higher than the charge for buildings of the same value used by other crops, 
for the annual depreciation on silos is higher than on barns. The cost of 


‘twine for binding the silage corn is included under Miscellaneous. 


TABLE 16. AVERAGE Cost OF PRODUCING SILAGE CORN UP TO THE TIME OF 


HARVESTING 
1912 1913 
Cost Cost 
per acre | per acre 

i I eg SEEN ogo we el¥ pile e Fe bd Heck eat Se $0.70 $0.89 
ETD ATINTIOTS oe cee aie cy ss ec oa nen USlneie Oe K ei ale 5.88 6.41 
Pe oe oe, 5 silg ss Wine -as's 0 le) 2 «tn Sc ee meee eee 372 4.08 
rare nee dina oe 5 4 oe Had Wolo me ete 6.06 6.27 
EN PIE oe, a ara cin sine sane die Meee es mae 1.78 1.88 
Coss oy) TEEGL | lhe aD. PO aR yer a a 3.18 3.39 
REITs SO a OLS eye ae fa Caedin ae ese wle,e $21.32 $22.92 


IS Piss ee cis Was ng ste Unk 4 oh ng eas es 23;; 
I ees cin log org hn aC wae oe e's a tee eee be | 36.06 43 .32 
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The cost of raising the corn, and the cost of harvesting and putting 
the corn in the silo, were separated. The point of separation was after 
the last cultivation. All work and expense before this was considered a 
part of the cost of production. The labor of harvesting the corn and filling 
the silo, the use of the silo-filling machinery, the twine, and the use of the’ 
silo, were considered in the cost of harvesting. The distribution of the | 
cost up to the time of harvesting is shown in table 16, and of harvesting 
in table 17: 


TABLE 17. AveRAGE Cost OF HARVESTING SILAGE CORN AND OF FILLING SILO, 
INCLUDING USE OF SILO 


IQI2 1913 
Cost Cost Cost Cost 
| per acre per ton per acre per ton 
REISER ION Pee tetera thesia Sohn en reas | $2.13 $0.26 $2.78 $0.44 
RiersemabOu eens, «ate cnet Micke 270 0.35 2.40 0.38 
Beiipmentilabor sere: 0.88 O.I1 1.16 0.18 
[Prdlviakes seaevelavhavermy/ dom & Goo gato a a ola rie 2.08 0.26 i fle) 0.23 
WitecellameouSaes «23 sks hee aes ee a 0.39- 0.05 0.38 0.06 
NO GETOIGIL OMe Meroe Sysin ares Raye rent ome ere eee 1.68 OFZ 1.52 0.24 
Motalicasteen? aleoets «Oe Se. oe ee $9.95 $1.24 $9 .67 $1.53 
Vicari OURS atime age Gate aun eioaet atoustte teenie TAms4 1.79 16.8 2.66 
HOTSeHOUInS hes ie. Natit ederim ote 16.88 | Pit 16.11 2.55 
i 


Over one-third of the total labor on silage corn is spent in harvesting 
the corn and filling the silo. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin 578 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the cost of filling the silo is placed at 87 cents a ton. This figure, 
however, does not include use of ordinary equipment, use of silo, or use 
of silo-filling machinery. If the figures given in table 17 for these items 
are added to the 87 cents a ton, the result checks very closely with the 
total cost per ton as given in the table. 


POTATOES 


In 1912 and ror3 potatoes were raised on’ every cooperating farm. 
Many of the farmers, however, raised potatoes only on small acreages, 
for home use. Only fields of two acres or more were used in the tabulation. 

The average yield of potatoes for the farms studied was 102.49 bushels 
in 1912 and 102.66 bushels in 1913. The average yield for the State 
was 106 bushels in ror2 and 74 bushels in 1913.7. The highest yield 
obtained in the two years on the farms studied was 230 bushels an acre, 
while on three farms the yield was less than 50 bushels an acre. 


7U.S. Agr. Dept. Yearbook 1913: 412. 
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The data concerning the production of potatoes are given in table 18: 


ee TABLE 18. AVERAGES FOR POTATOES 

ee  ————— ——— | = 

| 1912 1913 
MIEIMR TSU Rye Mt. ee ee its soo Ra eee 8 18 
Meeenitatnber Of ACES... a 8 seta Pir tess cn ee ae 185.4 
moral yield in bushels................ hey et sd aM eT ooh, yO tt eee 
MOE ACTC. ev eek hats Mey eked mats 102.49 | 102.66 
Meme Der ACtey.. 6. ee Tre Pai, Vin Nara Riley, BARE a $55.28 | $64.09 
Bumper acre... 26... PDR cy i pe Sa 64.88 | 56.71 
Meee Or loss per acre................5. Re tee hoe | 7.38 
Meme ee BUSHEL POR He ote ate $0.54 $0.62 
Semper Dushel............... eae AL ins S) Seeeee 0.63 0.55 
@rouuor loss per bushel.........::...:. ea ate ME betes kl, == oe 0.07 
Betwerioss per moan hour... ... 2... es Me gd al eee aes $0.08 
Men hours per acre........... pat 85 eae fo area, PNG 101.53 88.11 
Seetee UOUrS Per acre...............5.. gt oer ae are 102.26 84.50 
Cost per acre aside from marketing................. aoe cl. ae | $53.74 
0s per bushel aside from marketing................... } |) | 0.52 
Man hours per acre aside from marketing...................| ....004. | 77.68 
Suetee Ours per acre aside from marketing..................] v.seeses i238 
Pumas or com»miercial fertilizer per acre..................2.2-| saeeccan *522 


* Average for the 12 farms that used commercial fertilizer on potatoes. 


The average distribution of the cost of raising potatoes is shown in 
table LOs 


TABLE 19. AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Cost OF PRODUCING POTATOES 


IgI2 1913 

| Average | Per cent | Average | Per cent 

cost of total cost | of total 

| per acre cost per acre | cost 
iS Gell a $15 10 23 $ 7.67 14 
Meme ee Ne a 73 IO | Gen | 9 
AC ae rice se ayacs «0 if cae ng ere © bill eee alvatee 6.14 II 
i ose 17.26 oF" | 14.93 26 
(Sp rirvllelio lee. lg | 14.19 22 | 11.66 21 
emmriett ADOT)... a. ce eis eee 3.96 6 | 3.88 7 
CES re 4-74 7 | 4.53 8 
MRIPEITINICIGGES oo. ii. ie ee es 0.50 I ra" 2 
PR, oy ana vs dita ss 1.70 3 0.83 I 
RT ois oc ih cde scenes 0.70 I 0.63 I 

BIC ETCEISIE Shox .vyiers sone kode cies «oes $64.88 $56.71 
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Fluctuation in the value of seed constitutes a large part of the yearly 
fluctuation in the cost per acre of raising potatoes. Seed potatoes were 
much higher in 1912 than in 1913. The average amount of seed used 
per acre was 10.01 bushels in 1913. 7 

One farmer used about 2000 pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre. 
No other farmer used more than 635 pounds per acre. 

In 1912 two farmers, and in 1913 five farmers, did not spray potatoes. 
The highest cost of spray materials per acre was $3.75. 

On six farms in ro12 and on three in 1913 no potatoes were stored 
and consequently there was no charge for use of buildings on these farms. 
One farmer had a charge of $3.33 per acre for use of buildings. 

In 1913 the cost of producing potatoes was separated from the cost 
of marketing. Many potatoes were not marketed until after the accounts 
were closed. For this reason, the costs of marketing are for a smaller 
number of total bushels than were produced. The data concerning 
the cost of marketing potatoes in 1913 are given in table 20: 


TABLE 20. Cost oF MARKETING POTATOES, 1913 


IN] bk anilo(ss Prey Maisie 0g eee Oo a eee EOE eae anecarni nine Ghiecd Sut on aaipo a ho SS II 
INtimiernmom DUShelS) Of POtaLOES:. yori erly i lleieds Ok ttokeiel aint iets ed mere 4,551 - 
Bilas tours er BUSHENS ais, fe 'o i wm, sachs tases le ook omenta aeke aacct T aeeTiceereee 0.43 
Horsewiours sper bushel ax ).08e 5. oak Gar eis we parkas Med Sharer eRe eter na 0.29 
Averaseiiatlin tales (round trip) isi cca whe. eee cme Steeler ee ter eae 6.3 
Man labor cost: per pushebs 024000 a ee) eit cette ened ae $0.07 
Horse labor cost) per bushely. 04.2. sje nae ee he eat ree eee eee 0.04 
Bqutpment laborcost per brmsheli. in). ice Ok Ole ee = ee cieke reas 0.01 
Total cost per bushel...... ee EP OM MMs bees Sek ASS Gn $o.12 


OTHER CROPS 


Tabulations were made for several other crops in 1913. The number 
of farms used in each tabulation is small, and weather conditions that 
year were exceptionally poor for the production of some crops. For these 
reasons only a few factors are given. These are presented in table 21. 

Alfalfa.— On three farms alfalfa was produced in fields of 2 acres or 
more. On one of these there were 7.5 acres in alfalfa, on another 28 
acres, and on the third 67 acres. These farms were located on limestone 
soil in. the central part of the State, in regions where alfalfa does 
exceptionally well. The average yield per acre on these farms was 3.34 
tons; the average yield for New York State was 2.33 tons in 1899 and 
2.46 tons in 1909.8 The number of man hours and of horse hours per 


= Hilgers G. F. Crop yields and prices, and our future food supply. Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
ul. 341: 191. 
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acre seem to be about normal. The amount charged for use of land 
indicates the high value of the land on which alfalfa is produced. These 
factors may be typical for alfalfa grown on the better farms in the best 
alfalfa sections of New York State in favorable years. 


TABLE 21. AVERAGES FOR SEVERAL CROPS FOR WHICH A SMALL -NUMBER 
or Accounts WERE KEPT, 1913 


Alfalfa Barley | Beans | Buck- | Cabbage | Wheat 
wheat 

Number of farms... .. 3 3 2 7 4 i 
Number of acres... .. 102.5 "143 83 75.6 | 28.6 38 
Yield per acre........ 3.34 tons |31.9bu.| gbu. | 14 bu. | 5.2 tons | 27.4 bu. 
Value per acre....... $53.37 | $24.88 | $27.28 | $12.21 $105.77 | $29.98 
meen per acre... ..... 20.02 26.97 24.58 18.52 45.64 29.17 
Profit or loss per acre. 33.35 |— 2.09 2.70 |— 6.31 60.13 0.81 
Man hours per acre... 28.56 34.74 Sie 20.35 90.92 23.67 
Horse hours per acre. .| 23.95 50.46 44.60 37.46 73-43 41.47 
Cost of use of land per | 

TOES Gok eeietneae $7.39 | $4.99 | $4.33 | $2.53 $5.20 $3.95 


Barley.— Barley was produced on three farms. The average yield was 
31.9 bushels per acre; the average yield for New York State in 1913 was 
26.7 bushels per acre. The number of man hours and of horse hours, 
and the cost per acre, seem too high when compared with the average 
cost of producing oats. 

Beans.— A heavy freeze on September 15, 1913, seriously injured 
the bean crop of New York State. The average yield of beans on the 
two farms for which results are given was only 9 bushels per acre. The 
average yield for New York State in 1909 was 14.5 bushels.’° 

Buckwheat.— Buckwheat was produced on seven farms. This crop 
also was seriously injured by the freeze of September 15. The average 
yield for these seven farms was 14 bushels per acre. The average yield 
per acre for the whole State was 14.3 bushels in 1913, and was 18.8 bushels 
per acre for the ten years from 1900 to 1909." 

Cabbage.*—- The year 1913 was unfavorable for the growth of cabbage. 
The average yield on the four farms tabulated was 5.2 tons per acre. This 
is a little more than half the normal yield. The price received per ton 
was more than enough to make up for the low yield, and the profit per 

§U.S. Agr. Dept. Yearbook 1913 : 397. 


10 Thirteenth Census of the United States 72210. I9I0. 
NU. S. Agr. Dept. Yearbook 1913: 407. 
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acre was abnormally high. The man hours and the horse hours per acre, 
and the cost per acre, were probably lower than the normal because 
of the small tonnage harvested. 

Wheat.— The wheat tabulation included five farms with 38 acres. 
The average ‘yield was 27.4 bushels per acre; the average yield for the 
State was 20 bushels per acre for 1913, and was 17.4 bushels for the ten 
years from 1900 to 1909.2 The number of man hours and of horse hours 
per acre, and the cost per acre, were probably too high to be typical. 


DAIRY COWS 


Dairy cows are the most important livestock kept on New York farms. 
Seven farms in 1912, and twenty-two farms in 1913, had herds of five 
or more cows and were used in the tabulations. The herds on one of 
these farms in 1912 and on five in 1913 were purebreds. All these cattle 
were of the Helstein-Friesian breed, which was also the predominating 
breed among the grade cattle. 

The principal products sold from the dairy farms were ‘nile and stock. 
Milk was sold largely as market milk, to be shipped to the large cities. 
Small quantities of cream, butter, creamery milk, and cheese factory 
milk, were sold. 

Most of the results were calculated on the cattle unit basis. One cow, 
one bull, or two head of young stock, were counted as one cattle unit. 
The smallest herd used in the tabulations had an average of 5.5 cows; 
the largest herd averaged 40.5 cows. Both these herds showed a profit. 
The data are given in table 22. The results of the dairy accounts for 1912 
and 1913 are summarized in tables 23 and 24, respectively. 


TABLE 22. Dairy Cows 


1912 1913 

Grades | Purebreds| Grades | Purebreds 
INumberion farms eter. eee ee 6 I 17 5 
Nimberoficows'< heat eee Lun eo) 18.5 297.5% 110.5 
Number-pb cattletanis taser nee oe 174.2 25.0 406. 33 163.75 
Average number of cows per'farm,.."... 18.5 18.5 WR 7/ Sis 2221 
Average number of cattle units per farm. 29.03 25.00 23.90 32.75 
Average value per cow............... $72.23 | $211.49 |°' S71, 50 $215.90 
Average value per cattle unit......... 70.14 201 .00 67.92 224.10 


2U.S. Agr. Dept. Yearbook 1913: 382. 
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TABLE 23. SuMMARY OF RESULTS OF Dairy ACCOUNTS FOR I912 
; — 
- Grade herds Purebred herds 
| = 
Per Per Per Per 
Total cattle | cent of Total cattle | cent of 
unit total unit total 

Costs ; 

_ Forage (except silage). $2,298.85 |$ 13.20 16 |$ 384.45 | $15.38 12 
Bedding............. 268.50 1.54 2 53.06 2°19 2 
Silage..............-. 2,509.70 14.41 18 603 .00 24.12 18 
Conch a in 3,431.89 19.70 24. | 1,017, 13 40.68 aI 
PRAEGUGC aceite socks ast e's 1,000.00 5-74 7 50.00 2.00 2 
Veterinary fees and 

PMECICING. 12 Fults... 35-47 On20u)-% oan. 43-79 LZ I 
Mieim IADOH. 2. wes sees 2021.37 16.77 21 645.73 25.83 20 
Horse labor.......... 425.31 2.44 3 58.85 285 2 
Equipment labor..... 144.38 0.83 | I 14.71 Os5O bs gees 
Use of buildings...... 378.00 2.17 | 3 80.00 3.20 2 
Interest............. 613.67 a252 4 251.25 10.05 8 
Miscellaneous........ 203.63 ae iy I 70.66 2.83 2 

—- - | 

Lie ee $14,230.77 | $81.69.|'. 0... $3,272.63 |$130.90 | oe ow 

Returns ak 
Manure............. Fr AGS 50 |. fOr ATs a eae § 120.00°| BAsBOn Vinten 
Milk — per grade cow, 
ee pe2.68............ yp BOO 2G a ys cali ce ete Spee nba sn acy er oe al ee 
Milk — per purebred 

SDM Ns. ai taaecd sign Acemenare Ep FOR QE: os ho ehcdltaee eae 
Cattle increase and net 

sales.......... . + «+1 3,598.34 | 20.66] ...... 25487::26))| 209. AG. 1h = wiersrets 
Miscellaneous receipts. 31.55 OTS eee awe oye cape ea 

Total returns... .|$14,305.65 | $82.12 | ...... $4,312.17 |$172.49 | atte 
BM tS eit eva P75 BB." Has oases $1,039.54 | $41.59 | eee eS 


The total cost of keeping a cattle unit of grade stock was $81.69 in 1912, 
and $92.01 in 1913; the total cost of keeping a cattle unit of purebred stock 
was $130.90 in 1912, and $139.90 in 1913. Grade cows produced milk 
to the value of $82.88 per cow in 1912, and $99.47 per cow in 1913; the 
value of the milk produced by purebreds was $92.16 per cow in 1912, and 
$107.72 per cow in 1913. 

The greatest difference in returns from grade and purebred stock was 
in the cattle increase and net sale. This factor was found by adding 
together the last cattle inventory and the cattle sold, and subtracting from 
this total the sum of the first cattle inventory and the cattle purchased. 
Cattle increase and net sales for grade stock amounted to $20.66 per 
cattle unit in 1912, and $18.02 per cattle unit in 1913; for purebred stock this 
item was $99.49 per cattle unit in 1912, and $87.06 per cattle unit in 1913. 
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TABLE 24. SumMARY oF Resutts OF Dairy ACCOUNTS FOR 1913 


Grade herds 


Purebred herds 


Bers) Perec Per Per 
Total -eattle | cent of | Total cattle | cent of 
unit total unit total 
Costs 

Forage (except silage)./$7,112.04 | $17.50 19 |$3,766.51 | $23.00 16 
Bedding sae each ae 902.95 2.22 3 4° AIS. 4G 2.56 2 
Silaces anti er eee cle 5,329.70 [3).b2 14 | 2,347.10 14.33 10 
Grain',s,.e oe tee ees 9,229.94 |} 22.71 25 | 5,597-74 | 34.18 25 
ASCURER st eee bao 2,014.49 4.96 5 740.65 4.52 ;} 
Veterinary fees and 

AMECIGIMNG 5. . oe sree 82.69 ON ZO eran 90.75 0:55 | oe. 
NEN OOS Go oS oo 0-8 all QCA WO) 19.26 21 | 4,563.23 27.87 20 
lorselabordey veers al 0700S 2.64 3 526.47 ance 2 
Equipment labor..... 370.28 0.91 I 158.57 0.97 I 
Use of buildings......] 1,143.17 2.81 B 384.00 2.35 2 
Petierester san eta ' kok 1,442.10 aes 49) 15836. 50." eaves 8 
Miscellaneous........ 866.07 2113) 2 | 2,478.09 15.13 II 

Motalucosts «4 Pa7 SOLG7 eO2 OT. le gen oe |$22,908.15 1$139.90 | .....08 

Returns | | 

NMiasagirere fame key srccee Al 206 | 50N |) el OnOOF| none $1,655.00 | STO, 11) |) eee 
Milk — per grade cow, | 

BOO NAT ee Ia Selle oie: 207500 632 Wd ee gs ete oa il ees ene eae 


Milk — per purebred 
COMA PLO TAT 2aeihngelin eee eas, 
Cattle increase and net 


Miscellaneous receipts. 159.77 0.39 


Total returns... .|$41,381.55 |S1o1.84 


14,256.67 87: 06) ||| .2eeeee 
293 .03 1.79) | ieee 


IBOnIGHy einem rts otis $3,989.88 | $9.83 


| i 


$5,199.06 | $30475, |e 


The total returns per cattle unit for grade stock were $82.12 in 1912, 
and $101.84 in 1913; for purebreds this figure amounted to $172.49 in 
1912, and $171.65 in 1913. The profit per cattle unit on grade cattle 
was 43 cents in 1912, and $9.83 in 1913; on purebreds it was $41.59 in 1912, 


and $31.75 in 1913. 


The total food and bedding cost per cattle unit for grade stock was 
$54.59 in 1912, and $60.51 in 1913; for purebreds it was $84.30 in 1912, 
and $78.59 in 1913. In 1913 this item constituted 66 per cent of the total 
cost of keeping grade cattle, and 56 per cent of the cost of keeping pure- 


bred cattle. 


The man labor charge was much higher for purebreds than for grade 
stock. The charges for veterinary service and medicine, and for interest, 
were also higher for purebred than for grade cattle. 
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The average quantities of feed given the herds, the amount of labor 
uired for their care, and the amount of milk produced, are given in 
table 25: 


TABLE 25. AVERAGE AMOUNTS OF FEED UseEp, LABOR REQUIRED, AND MILK 
PRODUCED, FOR DatIRy Cows 


1g12 1913 
‘eh ee te 
' 
Grade Pure- Grade Pure- 
cows breds cows breds 
). weet ig PALE ERE CaP Lene | thee Mire oe) 
: 
Pounds of straw for feed and bedding 
A OS 617 160 779 798 
Sounds of silage per cattle unit....... *6,152 10,320 6,737 6,791 
I Pounds of other forage per cattle unit... *1,865 2,800 3,190 3,216 
- Pounds of grain per cattle unit. Arie 15303 2,660 Ti 55u 2,339 
Man hours per cattle unit............ 117 130 116 161 
' Horse hours per cattle unit........... 13 19 19 23 
_ Pounds of milk a es a ais Lecter eit RRL poten wit 17,926 | $8,222 


eee - = -- 
P 


* One farm did not feed silage and was omitted from this average. 
Average for 13 out of 17 herds. 
Average for 2 out of 5 herds. 


It is shown in table 25 that purebred cattle were fed more than grade 

cattle, and more man hours and more horse hours were required to care 
for a cattle unit of purebreds than for a cattle unit of grade stock. Pure- 
breds gave more milk per cow than did grade stock. 

It should be observed that the grade cows on the cooperating farms 
were much better than the average New York State cow. The grade 
herds in the 1913 tabulation produced an average of 7926 pounds of milk 
per cow, whereas the average production per cow for the State was 4463 
pounds in 1909.8 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR 
BY ENTERPRISES 
_ All labor was first classified under labor fixed as to season, and labor not 
fixed as to season. Plowing, hauling fertilizer, threshing, and cleaning 
seed, were considered as labor not fixed as to season. Fitting the ground, 
planting, harvesting, cultivating, spraying, and rolling, were considered 
as labor fixed as to season. Marketing was not included in any of the 
tables. Work on cows was all considered as fixed labor. This was 
separated into labor on chores or other work, and milk hauling. 


18 Thirteenth Census of the United States 7: 205. 1910. 
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All labor was classified also by ten-days periods, each. month being 
divided into three periods. From the rst day of the month to the 1oth, 
inclusive, was called the first period; from the 11th to the 2oth day, 
inclusive, was called the second period; from the 21st to the last day of 
the month, inclusive, was called the third period. 

Probably a greater proportion of fall plowing was done than is indi- 
cated by the tables. The year 1913 was the first year for which accounts 
were kept on several of the farms. Data from some farms could not be 
used in these tabulations, because fall plowing had been done, of which 
there was no record. 

Only those farms were used in. the tabulations that had a growing 
season typical of central New York. Farms from the extreme north ‘or 
south of the State were not used. The data for man labor are contained 
in tables 26 t) 31, inclusive, and the data for horse labor in tables 32 to 
36, inclusive. 


Month 


ZaMeeiw Sule lebei(6l# 6) @ se 6 «4 a = 2 a's 6s 0's S00 6 8 


TIONS AND BY TEN-Days PERIODs. 
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= 26. DIsTRIBUTION oF MAN LApor PER ACRE ON TIMOTHY AND CLOVER BY 
FIFTEEN FARMS, 662.9 ACRES, 1913 


Hours 
of labor 

Period fixed 

as to 
season* 
1 Gok a ee 
OTe earn es, 
sae att ke Hoe 
WF Sane esos 
D5 ie: eae 
Chl! Bes tee sy 
; PURGE 
Jn he RR MEAN 
eaten 


CeCe Ce 


Dh tne ee 
Bile. Stel wits Bs 
3 -13 
I i792 
2 3.78 
3 3.01 
I .84 
Diller. 
Ml ett, 
10 Oe ee 
al Re rane 
Or es Meo s cate 
Dae corse ea kes 
2a et tee P 
AS | Sore a aed 


9.48 


Hours of 
labor not 


fixed as 


to season* 


rele 6.5 = ore 
«ep 8 vis wale 


.28 


Total 
number 
of hours 


9.76 


__ * The fixed labor was all harvesting. The labor not fixed was seeding, rolling, 
operations. - 


and other miscellaneous 
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TABLE 31. DistrrpuTION OF MAN LABOR PER CATTLE UNIT ON GRADE Cows By 
OPERATIONS AND BY TEN-Days PERIODS. FIVE FARMS, 173.25 CATTLE UNITs, 


1913 - 


ee Ss) 


Month 


Period 


Hours 

Chores 

and Hauling 

other milk 

work 
4.17 330m 
395 °34 
4.16 .40 
3-77 .38 
4.11 -34 
B78 722 
4-35 -42 
Aly .28 
4.90 36 
4.23 .40 
3.88 -37 
3.68 34 
3.26 .36 
3.08 39 
Ree Se) 39 
E77, Bei 
2.52 -34 
2.55 .30 
2.65 >32 
2.57 35 
2.65 -44 
2.14 4630) 
2.03 333 
2.47 .38 
2.24 38 
22 35 
2.26 .32 
2527 -34 
2.76 -37 
3.12 35 
3.09 “32 
3-15 -35 
3-34 -33 
3-95 -34 
an 72 22 
4.17 40 

116.86 12.62 
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TABLE 32. DistrisuTion or Horst Lasor PER ACRE ON TIMOTHY AND CLOVER 
_ BY OPERATIONS AND By TEN-Days PERIODS. FIFTEEN Farms, 662.9 ACRES, 1913 


© 
Hours of | Hours of 
labor labor not Total 
fixed fixed number _ 
as to as to of hours 
season* season 


: *The fixed labor was all harvesting. The labor not fixed was seeding, rolling, and other miscellaneous 
operations. 
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